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certain to attack us sooner or later, and certain to
prevail. He may not be the worst among them; he
may not be an enemy at all; but he is more dreaded
than any, because he is more mysterious. And though
we know little of Death, we cannot help thinking it a
comfortless torpor, that deprives the hero of his heroism,
the face of its smile, the eye of its expression, that first
strikes the human form with a dull, unsocial stiffness,
and then peels the beauty from it like a rind and exposes
the skeleton. In different degrees men learn and always
have learnt to overcome this terror, and to meet death
with contentment, and even in some cases with joy.
But death remains the. fatal bar to all complete satis-
faction, the disturber of all great plans, the Nemesis of
all great happiness, the standing dire discouragement of
human nature.

What comfort Christ gave men under these evils, how
he reconciled them to nature as well as to each other
by offering to them new views of the Power by which
the world is governed, by his own triumph over death,
and by his revelation of eternity, will be the subject of
another treatise.

In closing the subject for the present, let us reflect for
a moment upon the magnitude of the work which Christ
accomplished, and the nature of which we have been
investigating. We may consider it in two very different
aspects. It was, in the first place, a work of speculation,
which we may compare with the endeavours of several
ancient philosophers to picture to themselves a common-
wealth founded on juster and clearer principles than the
states they saw around them. Plato made such an attempt,
and a later philosopher was on the point of realizing his
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